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General De Bono shared the optimism of the consuls,
and undoubtedly encouraged Mussolini to think that
he could win the war with very little fighting.

It was the autumn of 1933. ... I put the following
considerations to the Duce: 'The political conditions
in Abyssinia are deplorable; it should not be a
difficult task to effect the disintegration of the Empire
if we work it well on political lines, and it could be
regarded as certain after a military victory on our
part/1

Certain hesitancies in the early part of the campaign
were probably due to this belief, and the failure of the
consular intrigues may have been partly the cause of
De Bono's supersession, and his replacement by a
tougher kind of soldier. For the time, however, permea-
tion in Ethiopia and preparation in the two Italian
colonies were the order of the day. Both activities were
quite well known to British officials in the Sudan and
in Somaliland, and through them to the Foreign Office.2
In England they were certainly not known to one person
in ten thousand.

Signor Mussolini was probably justified in thinking
that the British Government as well as the local British
officials would not raise any objection to his picking a
quarre! with Ethiopia, so long as England received the
share agreed upon in the 1925 Notes. Sir Austen
Chamberlain's formal dementi had not altered the
situation, and those Italian political officers who
operated near the Sudanese border used to talk openly
to their British colleagues about their plans, and their

1 De Bono, Anno XIII, 13.

* The Sudan is directly under the Foreign Office. The author
discussed this question with officials when in the Sudan in 1936.